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For “ The Friend.” 
THE JEWS. 
(Continued from page 314. 


After the destruction of Jerusalem, the few 
remaining fortresses of the Jews were speedily 
subjected. The fate of one of them is cha- 
racteristic of the desperate energy which mark- 
ed the dying convulsions of Jewish patriotism. 
Massada was a hill fortress on the southwest- 
ern side of the Dead Sea. It was accessible 
only by two very difficult paths, being situated 
upon the summit of a range of sand stone 
rock, with almost perpendicular sides. The 
level space on which Massada stood, was a 
small plain of great beauty and fertility, and 
the city was girt with a wall twenty-two feet 
high, fourteen broad, anda mile in circuit. It 
contained a magnificent palace, with sixty 
towers, and was amply stored with provisions, 
and supplied with water. The jealous and 
tyrannical Herod had spared no pains in ren- 
dering it impregnable, having selected it as 
one of the fortresses to which he might retreat 
in case of adversity. Massada was as strong- 
ly manned as fortified, and it seemed as if the 
ferocious valour of the Jews was to shine 
higher and brighter in its expiring blaze. 
The Roman general, having blockaded the 
town, seized an elevated position opposite, on 
which, with vast labour, he erected his batter- 
ing rams, and, after a long and most obstinate 
resistance, succeeded in making a breach. 
The besieged, in the mean time, had erected 
another wall of strong timbers, having the 
spaces filled in with clay, which promised to 
defy all the efforts of the conqueror. The 
Romans threw lighted brands upon this new 
defence, and speedily set it on fire. The 
flames soon completed its destruction, and the 


The men fired their habitations, slaughtered |his school. 


their wives and children, and then cast lots for 
their own executioners. ‘The last survivor set 
fire to the palace, and plunged his sword into 
his own heart. 

Thus perished for ever the Empire of Judea. 


They there formed that rabbini- 
cal college, which became, after its removal to 
Tiberias, the fountain of Jewish law, and by 
ithe name of the Patriarchate of Tiberias, 
wielded despotic authority over the western 
| Jews. Inthe same manner, the head of the 








Her sons were to be thenceforth exiles} Babylonian Rabbins, under the title of the 
throughout the world, and the Holy Land the| Prince of the Captivity, assumed the dominion 
prey of every wandering horde. over the eastern Jews. 

** At one period,”’ says Milman, “ the en “ The influence of the Rabbins,’”’ says Mil- 
ry of the Jews is written, as it were, in their! man, «was not grounded on the public ser- 


own blood ; they show no signs of life but in| yices of religion alone. The whole course of 


their cries of agony; they only appear in the| education was committed to their care, or at 
annals of the world, to be oppressed, robbed, |jeast to their superintendence. In all those 


persecuted, and massacred. Yet still, patient} interesting epochs of domestic life in which 
and indefatigable, they pursue, under every|the heart is most open to impressions of rever- 
disadvantage, the steady course of industry.|ence and attachment, the Rabbi, even where 
Wherever they have been allowed to dwell un-|the ancient Levite had no office, had made 
molested, or still more, in honour and respect, | himself an indispensable part of the ceremony. 
they have added largely to the stock of nation-| When the house rejoiced in the birth of a man- 
al wealth, cultivation, and comfort. Where, | child, though circumcision was not necessari- 
as has been more usually the case, they have | ly performed in the synagogue, nor was the 
been barely tolerated ; where they have been | operator usually of that order, yet ill-omened 
considered, in public estimation, the basest of| and unblessed was the eighth-day feast, which 
the base—the very outcasts and refuse of man-| was not graced by the presence of a Rabbi. 
kind ; they have gone on accumulating those |[q marriages, the Rabbi joined the hands, 
treasures which they dared not betray or en-| pledged the cup, and pronounced the seven 
joy ; in the most barbarous periods, they kept) prayers of benediction over the wedded pair 
up the only traffic and communication which |The Rabbi attended the sick, and consoled 
subsisted between distant countries ; like hardy him with the assurance of the certain resurrec- 
and adventurous miners, they were always at tion of all faithful Israelites to their exclusive 
work under the surface of society, slowly win-| paradise ; and he attended at the interment of 
ning their way to opulence. Perpetually the dead. 


og Nor was this all; by degrees the 
plundered, yet always wealthy ; 


ays massacred by ‘whole life of the Jew was voluntarily enslaved 
thousands, yet springing up again from their!to more than brahminical or monkish mi- 


undying stock, the Jews appear at all times’ nyteness of observance. Every day and every 
and in all regions: their perpetuity, their na-| hour of the day, and every act of every hour. 
|tional immortality, is at once, to the political] had its appointed regulations, grounded on 
inquirer, the most curious of problems ; to the! distorted texts of Scripture, or the sentences 


religious man, a subject of profound and awful of the wise men, and artfully moulded up with 


admiration. ‘the national reminiscences of the past, or their 


The fierce spirit which the war of their de-| distinctive hopes of the future, the divine ori- 
struction had so deeply rooted in the character| gin of the law, the privileges of God’s cho- 
of the Jews, continued for a long time to dis-|sen people, the restoration to the holy city, 
tinguish them, and was kept alive by the exac-| the coming of the Messiah. The Jew with 
tions and persecutions of the successors of his early prayer was to prevent the rising sun ; 


next morning, the army prepared for a despe-| Vespasian. During the reign of ‘Trajan, it| but more blessed he who encroached upon the 
rate attack. They advanced with the greatest| burst out into an universal revolt, which was| night to lament, before the dawn, the fate of 
caution, and having mounted their scaling lad-| suppressed with great difficulty. In Egypt, in| Jerusalem. His rising from his bed, his man- 
ders, rushed in upon their prey. They found|Cyrene, in Cyprus, in Judea, and Mesopota-| ner of putting on the different articles of dress, 
only the silence and solitude of the desert.| mia, the Jews flew to arms, and were guilty of] the disposition of his fringed talith, his phylac- 
They uttered a shout of triumph and revenge,| the most horrible barbarities, which were but} teries on his head and arms, his ablutions, his 
to startle their ambushed foe. Two women|too severely returned upon them by their mer-| meals, even the calls of nature were subjected 
and five children came forth from the ruins—|ciless conquerors. to scrupulous rules—both reminding him that 
the sole remaining inhabitants of Massada.} In the mean time, the spiritual empire over|he was of a peculiar race, and perpetually re- 
The Romans marched onward, and found|this extraordinary people was secretly deepen-| ducing him to ask the advice of the wise men, 
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who alone could set at rest the trembling and 
scrupulous conscience. Nor was it enough 
that the all-seeing eye of God watched with 
jealous vigilance the minutest acts of his peo- 
ple. Rabbinical authority peopled the air with 
spirits of beneficent or malign aspect : the for- 
mer might be revolted by the least uncleanness, 
the latter were ever ready to take advantage 
of every delinquency. The wise men alone 
were well acquainted with the nature, the or- 
ders, the powers, or the arts of these mysteri- 
ous beings; and thus a new and unbounded 
field was opened for their interference. Such 
was the character of the Rabbinical dominion, 
as it was gradually, though perhaps not as yet 
perfectly, developed. Such, for this dominion 
now assumed a monarchical form, was the 
kingdom of the Patriarch of Tiberias; in its 
boundaries as extensive as that of Rome, and 
founded on the strongest basis, the blind and 
zealous attachment of its subjects. 

“Before long, the Sanhedrin of that city be- 
gan to assume a loftier tone; their edicts were 
dated as from Jerusalem, their school was call- 
ed Sion. But into this spiritual court, as into 
that of more splendid and worldly sovereigns, 
ambition and intrigue soon found their way. 
The monarch could not brook any constitu- 
tional limitation to his state or authority ; the 
subordinate officers, the aristocracy of this 
singular state, were eager to usurp upon the 
throne. ‘The first collision was on the all-im- 
portant point of etiquette. No sooner was 
Simon, son of Gamaliel, quietly seated in the 
Patriarchate, than he began to assert or en- 
large his prerogative. His Ab-beth-din, R. 


Nathan, and his Hachim, R. Meir, enjoyed a 
larger share of his state than he was willing to 


concede. When any one of these heads of 
the spiritual senate entered, the whole assem- 
bly was accustomed to rise, and to remain 
standing till he was seated. This equality of 
respect was galling to the pride of Simon ; he 
determined to vindicate the superior dignity of 
his chair, and took an opportunity of moving, 
in the absence of the parties concerned, that 
the whole assembly should rise only on the 
entrance of the Patriarch ; on that of the Ab- 
beth-din, two rows; on that of the Hachim, 
only one. The next time that R. Nathan and 
R. Meir made their appearance, this order 
was observed. The degrading innovation 
went to their hearts. They dissembled their 
resentment, but entered into a secret conspir- 


acy to dethrone or to humiliate the unconstitu- | 


tional despot. ‘He,’ said R. Meir, ‘who 
cannot answer every question which relates to 
the word of God, is not worthy to preside in 
the great Sanhedrin. Let us expose his igno- 
rance, and so compel him to abdicate. ‘Then 
you shall be Patriarch, and I your Ab-beth- 
din.’ In secret counsel, they framed the most 
intricate and perplexing questions to confound 
the despot. Happily for him, their conversa- 
tion was overheard by a learned and friendly 
member of the Sanhedrin, who began to dis- 
cuss in a loud tone, so as to be heard by Sim- 


ities, ‘To their confusion, Simon, forewarned, 
repulsed them on all points, and unravelled, 
\with the utmost readiness, the most intricate 
questions. Simon triumphed, the rebellious 
Ab-beth-din and Hachim were expelled from 
\the Sanhedrin. But still they kept up the 
war, and daily assailed the Patriarch with a 
new train of difficulties, for which they requir- 
ed written answers. At length the civil con- 
‘test ended through the intervention of the 
|more moderate. The ex-Ab-beth-din and ex- 
|Hachim were reinstated ; but, on the moment- 
|ous point, whether the whole Sanhedrin rose 
‘on their entrance, or only two rows, we deep- 
ily regret that we must leave the reader in the 
isame lamentable ignorance with ourselves.” 
(To be continued. 


For “ The Friend.” 


RICHARD SHACKLETOY. 


There are few names in the annals of our 
Society, that deserve to be held in more honour- 
able remembrance than that of Abraham and 
Richard Shackleton. ‘They were men of pro- 
found and extensive learning ; they were inti- 
mate with some of the most eminent persons of 
the age, and blended most happily the virtues 
and humility of the Christian and the Quaker, 
with the accomplishments of the scholar and 
the gentleman. 

The son possessed superior advantages of 
education over the father, and his character is 
to me of the most attractive kind. 1 am the 
more inclined to dwell on it, because | think it 
is a conclusive proof (and we have had 
many such) that the soil of Quakerism will 

| bear the fruits of genius and Jearning, and that 
|pure and vital Christianity has nothing in it 
(unfriendly to the highest cultivation and polish 


jun 
of the mind. 


True prayer, 

Has flow’d from lips wet with Castalian dews. 

The testimony of Carlow monthly meeting | 
respecting Richard Shackleton, is lively and 
deeply instructive. ‘That part of it which re- 
lates to his pastoral care over the flock, may 
be taken home by the shepherds of our own! 
land, in which the unhappy circumstances of; 
ithe times, seem to have interfered in a mea- 
sure with the exercise of this incumbent duty. | 

“ Though possessed of superior natural abi-| 
lities, and adorned with the gifts and graces of 
ithe Spirit, he did not value himself thereon ; but 
steadily advanced in his pilgrimage, bowed| 
down under a grateful sense of the numerous} 
favours received at the Divine hand. To his! 
most intimate friends he frequently enforced 
the necessity of humility, as the only safe situa-| 
tion to keep continually in; dreading lest 
himself, or those he dearly loved, should by) 
the stratagems of the enemy be drawn there- 
from. His naturally cheerful disposition being 
in a great measure regulated by best wisdom, | 
he had much enjoyment of social and domestic! 
comforts, with which he was remarkably blest. | 
He was a kind, affectionate husband, a tender} 








on in the neighbouring chamber, the points on |and careful father, a good neighbour, liberal | 
which it was agreed to attack and perplex the|and generous, especially exemplary in any|and the collection of letters in the second vo- 


overbearing Patriarch. 


world. Those who had the opportunity of 
minutely observing his conduct, have often 
perceived him retiring from company, to seek 
in secret a renewal of spiritual strength. And 
we doubt not with like filial piety, in the 
midst of his outward employ (which he con- 
ducted with great reputation) he was engaged 
frequently to ask for Divine counsel and wis- 
dom, particularly when deprived by death of 
ihis highly valued father. He recommended to 
his friends a practice which he found beneficial 
to himself, devoting a part of each evening to 
religious retirement: the effects of such sa- 
crifices were at times obvious in him, his coun- 
|tenance indicating that he had been in the best 
company. 

“The prosperity of genuine Christianity 
was the object of his greatest solicitude ; for 
this his spirit was exercised in deep mental 
travail: for this he was willing to be employed 
in any way consistent with infinite wisdom, in 
| private or more public labour. He was par- 
| ticularly exemplary in a diligent attendance of 
| meetings appointed for the good order of the 
Society : and latterly, when at liberty from his 
outward occupation, he almost constantly at- 
tended the yearly meeting in London. He 
long filled with much propriety the weighty 
station of anelder. As his dwelling was near 
the spring of divine refreshment, he was often 
enabled to draw water for the benefit of others. 
He was a man of great benevolence, and the 
welfare of his fellow creatures was very near 
his heart, frequently expressing his deep travail 
of spirit for the salvation of all mankind. For 
the departure from ancient purity, obvious in 
our religious Society, he deeply mourned; on 
this account his tears were poured forth; yet 
he was consoled in hope, that through suffering 
and patience, the church would come forth 
from her wilderness state, though he did not 
expect to see it in his day. 

“He was often engaged in family visits in 
divers parts, and was earnest that the flock 
might be led into fresh and living pastures, and 
feed securely beside the still waters. He used 
to say that he esteemed it his honour to be 
allowed to tread these courts, or to be employ- 
ed on any little errand, as a boy or runner 
about the house ; because in this house there 
was abundance of soul-sustaining nourishment; 
there was bread enough and to spare; and 
when thus broken in spirit amonyst his friends, 
and thus pouring forth the warm expression 
of his gratitude, he would speak largely of the 
beauty of the house of God, how it is all glo- 
rious, how its pavement shone with holiness, 
and how clean ought to be the feet which trod 
therein. He was well gifted for this private 
labour in families, which he believed our Lord 
particularly intended, when he enjoined the 
disciples to wash one another’s feet ; being an 
unceasing obligation on all their successors 
in the truth, to do even as He had done to 
them, that by this exercise of discipline, the 
members might be preserved clean from spot 
or blemish.” 


The memoirs by his respectable daughter, 


At the next sitting, |thing relating to the wants of our Society.|lume of “The Friend’s Family Library,” con- 


the rebels, Nathan and Meir, advanced to the | But he was careful that his attention should| tain many letters from the pen of this excellent 
charge with their formidable host of difficul-|not be too long occupied by any thing in this| man, which are highly edifying and instructive. 
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In perusing them, I have been much struck | it has afforded me. Good history casts such a| divine truths, and under the guidance of divine 
with a correspondence between him and Dr.| light on all sides, and upon such a multitude | wisdom, they may, as well as others, follow the 
Leland, the Irish historian. Itisa beautiful of objects, and is so nearly concerned wath | imaginations of their own brain, instead of im- 
exhibition of the amiableness of Richard religion and morality, that he certainly de- | mediate revelation ; be deceived themselves, 
Shackleton’s character, and does equal credit| serves very weli of the public, who contributes, | and deceive others. 

to the candour of Leland. How many must/in so great a degree, to their pleasure and ‘“« These dangers, my friend, I frankly con- 
there be who can exclaim with him, ‘ if it be} profit, by presenting them with a work of this |fess, attend us ; but I also hope and believe we 
Quakerism to enforce the momentous distinc-| kind. ‘Thy history, without doubt, has cost|are, in general, happily preserved from them. 
tion between the vital, influencing spirit of| thee much painful labour: there must have|I do not think that we deserve to be carica- 
Christianity, and the nominal and formal pro-| been much pioneering, much fable and false-|tured in the lump, with the denomination of 
fession of religion, | have ever been preaching| hood to clear away ; and when this has been/enthusiasts. However, this dues not cause but 
Quakerism, and God grant I may ever live and} done, but scanty and bare materials left to|that I hold both the author and his history in 
die a Quaker!’ erect a comely edifice. However the cement}great respect and estimation, 

“In this year (1773) Dr. Leland published | !s 80 good, and the several parts so aptly joined * *«* | admire the celebrated writers of the 
his history of Ireland, and Richard Shackle-| together, that we see a complete, well finished, | Augustan age, who yet looked on the primitive 
ton received a letter, with the signature of| though not a magnificent structure ; a struc-|Christians in their time, as a contemptible, 
the author, requesting his opinion of the work. | ture which, in my opinion, will last, although |insignificant sect; and thereby proved the 
The style of the letter gave no very favour-|@ flood of calumny and false criticism should | truth of the apostle’s observation, that the world 
able promise of the abilities of the historian. assault it. Ionly speak my own unbiassed|by wisdom knew not God, 

R. S. sent a civil reply, disclaiming any|Sentiments: I have neither opportunity nor} “I hope thou wilt excuse the liberty, which 
pretensions to critical judgment, and soon leisure to ransack and examine the stores|| take in thus expressing myself: I assure 
after received the following letter from the real| from which the great leading historical events |thee it is not without sentiments of real regard 
author. have been drawn; but [ have all along par-|and esteem. I am persuaded that Dr. Leland 
ticularly remarked such a diligent, wary inves-| has pondered deeply on the most interesting 
tigation of the reality of facts and characters, | subjects, and knows that a religion which does 

“ July 2d, 1773. | that I attend to the narrative with the satis-|not enter into a man’s feelings, and influence 

“ Srr,—My absence from Dublin prevented | faction which a man feels, who is persuaded, | his life, can be of no service to him : it is ina- 
me from receiving your favour till this day.| from the cautious veracity of his author, that|nimate, dry and formal. Yet, as a man’s 
Whoever he was that took the liberty of ad-| what he hears is true, feelings can only be rightly known by himself, 
dressing a letter to you in my name, and what-| “A history of our own country is in some |C@n often with difficulty be explained to others, 

‘ 2 . . ol a - ‘ “ 2 
ever were his intentions, I account myself! respects like a history of our own times ; it|and often cannot at all be comprehended by 
obliged to him. He has indeed been guilty of| necessarily, by some means or other, touches them, it may be necessary that a people, dis- 
. o. 6 om . | ¢ ¢ ae im : : . ¥ aie ; : 
an unprovoked incivility to us both; but he} so nearly particular families, that it is no won-|Senting from a national religion and way of 
has been the means of introducing me, in some| der if individuals are piqued in some cases, | Worship, established by law, should give some 
sort, to one, of whom our common friends| whose family pride or interest is concerned ; | Teasons for their dissent, and a rational account 
nave often spo i 10st affection | and, taking offence at a part, decry the whole er fe ; } 
I fi ken with the utmost affection} and, taking off ta part, decry the whole | of their faith; I therefore hand thee herewith 
and respect, and with whom I exceedingly| work. Self love sits close to us, and we do|@ treatise on our religious principles, which | 
wished to be acquainted. I know not in what! not like to see an aspersion lie even on our| beg leave to recommend to thy solid perusal ; 
terms the request was made, that you would| own family names. Different sentiments also|4nd whether thou wilt approve of it or not, | 
give your opinion of my book ; but I beg you! in religious matters, cannot fail of operating | "equest that thou wilt accept of it from me as 
will allow me to repeat it, with sincere esteem, | variously on those who read such an history :;4 token of my sincere regard, who am re- 
and a very just sense of the value of your opi-| these sentiments being interwoven among our |Specttfully thine, 
nion. I shall return to Dublin in the course) earliest prejudices, and fast rooted and riveted 
of next week, and my first care shall be to} by our judgments or our feelings, are not, in- (To be continued.) 
send a set of the History of Ireland to Mr.| deed, easily shaken, but very sensible of avi _ 
Jackson’s. Ifyou do me the honour to peruse| rude attack. On this account I am also of the | ANIMAL MECHANISM. 
i st entreat you will not send it bac ink s ‘ . thy history . 
“te : one oa it . re al ill “sd a “ me number os a some part of — coo | Account of the cleansing apparatus of several 
sept of it as a smé c ice : able. “xpress phic rish : . - 
ut acce} oO y sincere| exceptionabie. Lhe ¢€ a whic wis animals and insects, by Rennie. 
regard. to be altered is cited below. 
r Le e al 
ba a aa has been a = ie = “| know very well that the people called | 
received with more favour than oped for. : and organs » | s 
5] fe - ‘i s: b Quakers have their frame and organs, and are | 1},, parts of her fur which she cannot reach 
Here it has had a few attentive readers; but subject to like passions with other men;|.: : 
hin 3 | ; jwith this, she moistens, with saliva, the soft 
as to the public in general, | was ever per-| and that th h the deceivableness of rht- 
LE: . {and that through the deceivableness of unright-| .. ney cushions of her feet, and therewith 
suaded, that in this kingdom, at least, their} egysness. and delusion of a subtle enemy, whol.’ ee . : 
nt mal a ies aed Saale | Se , ie , brusheth her head, ears and face, occasionally 
voice would be determined precisely in the fi ] 1 of light. th , 
is transformed into an angel of light, they may}. ae 
: . : : ? . > |extending one or more claws to comb straight 
manner you mention. I am sorry to say that) }, k 1 led astray I >| < ' ; 
) y J | be mistaken and led astray in their religious}... tted f thet ths Giateedl 
you will find it very incorrectly printed : : atle’a |auy matted hair that the foot-cushion cannot 
} ) yt ° exercises, unless, according to the apostle’s ad Be es Ol ww I 
«“ Believe me, with very sincere respect and ; | Oring smooth, in the same Way 88 she uses her 
9 ) cere resp | advice, they watch and be sober ; unless they | 


eee .|long tusks in the part within her reach. The 
regard, sir, your faithful and most obedient : canal , aa ; le 
oancadl i , | patiently wait and watch for the appearance of} (i i¢¢ and most efficient cleansing instrument of 
s ’ 


ithe cat, however, is her tongue, which is con- 
structed somewhat after the manner of a curry- 
comb, or rather of a wool-card, being beset 
with numerous horny points, bent downwards 
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“ The chief instrument employed by the cat 
is her tongue ; but when she wishes to trim 


| Christ by his spirit, in their hearts, who told 
| his then present followers, * without me ye can 

| . a? «@ . . . . 3 
R. S. TO DR. LELAND. do nothing ;> and who encouraged his future 
followers to expect the same aid by the pro- 


oe ‘ ' + , ray , p ‘ 
|mise of ‘Lo: J am with you alway, even unto) , 4 backwards, which serve several important 
the end of the world.’ Unless they thus wait, 


ae ’\ purposes, such as lapping milk, and filing 
they may run before they are sent, and offer} minute portions of meat from bones. But what 


the sacrifice of fools :_and unless they be sober! ¢,, chiefly to be noticed here, is its important 


and steady, keeping to the feeling sense of}... j, keeping the fur smooth and clean ; and 


‘ ; nti hi re by no means sparing in their labour 
history with the best attention which IT was), Vol. iii. page 504, ‘ But those called Protestants | ©" = ahi Th An. | 8 ‘7 ill 180 
capable of. Iam much obliged to thee for the} were chosen from Quakers, or other enthusiasts— | © effect this. e female cat is still more 
book, and for the entertainment and instruction | from the poor, the profligate, ang contemptible.” particular with her kittens than herself, and 


“ Trromas LELAND. 


“ Ballitore, 17th of 10th month (October,) 1773. 

* Dr. Letann,—I had the favour of writing 
to thee some time ago, and handed thee the 
original mock letter which gave rise to our 
correspondence. 1 have not had the pleasure 
of hearing from thee since, but perused thy 
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always employs a considerable portion of her| really are not pleased if a woman, by the vigour WINTER, 





tume in licking their fur smooth. 
“It requires the employment of a micro- 


scope of considerable power, to observe the 


very beautiful structure of the foot of the two 
winged flies (Muscida,) which still more 
closely resembles a currycomb, than the tongue 
of the cat does. This structure was first mi- 
nutely investigated by Sir Edward Home and 
Mr. Baner, in order to explain how these in- 
sects can walk upon a perpendicular glass, and 
can even support themselves against gravity. 
Of the structure of the foot of flies, considered 
as an instrument for cleaning, I have not 
hitherto met with any description in books of 
natural history, though most people may have 
remarked flies to be ever and anon brushing 
their feet upon one another, to rub off the dust, 
and equally assiduous in cleaning their eyes, 
head and corslet, with their fore legs, while 
they brush their wings with their hind legs. In 
the common blow-fly (Musca carnaria) there 
are two round combs, the inner surface of 
which is covered with down, to serve the 
double purpose of a fine brush, and to assist In 
forming a vacuum when the creature walks 
on a glass, or on the ceiling of a room. In 
some species of another family (Tipulida) there 
are three such combs on each foot. It may 
be remarked, that the insects in question are 
pretty thickly covered with hair, and the serrat- 
ness of the combs are employed to free these 
from entanglement and dust. Even the hairs 
on the legs themselves are used in a similar 
way; for it may be remarked, that flies not only | 


brush with the extremities of their feet, where | 


the curious currycomb is situated, but fre- 
quently employ a great portion of their legs in 


. . ° | . . 
the same way, particularly for brushing one easily brought into operation by the public. 


| One of the most efficient of these causes consists 


another.”’ 


Selected for 


WOMAN, 


The Friend 


There does not appear any reason why the 
education of women should differ in its essen- 
tials from that of men. The education which 
is good for human nature is good for them. 
They are a part, and they ought to be, ina 
much greater degree than they are, a part of 
the effective contributors to the welfare and 
intelligence of the human family. In intellec- 
tual, as well as other affairs, they ought to be 
fit helps to man. ‘The preposterous absurdi- 
ties of chivalrous times still exert a wretched 
influence over the character and the allotment 
of women. Men are not polite, but gallant ; 
they do not act towards women as to beings of 
kindred habits and character; as to beings, 
who, like the other portion of mankind, reason, 
and reflect, and judge ; but as to beings who 
please and whom men are bound to please. 


Essentially, there is no kindness, no politeness, | 


in this; but selfishness and insolence. He is 
the man of politeness, who evinces his respect 
for the female mind. He is the man of inso- 
lence who tacitly says, when he enters into the 
society of women, that he needs not to bring 
his intellect with him. Ido not mean to affirm 
that these persons intend insolence, or are con- 
scious always of the real character of their 
habits ; they think they are attentive and polite, 
and habit has become so inveterate, that they 


of her conversation, interrupts the pleasing tri-| 
| fling to which they are accustomed. Unhap- 
pily, a great number of women themselves pre- 
fer this varnished and gilded contempt to solid | 
respect. ‘They would rather think themselves 
fascinating tham respectable. ‘They will not, 
see, and very often they do not see the practi-| 
cal insolence with which they are treated. Yet 
what insolence is so great as that of half a dozen 
men, who, having been engaged in an intelli- 
gent conversation, suddenly exchange it for 
frivolity if ladies enter? Tor this unhappy state 
of intellectual intercourse, female education is 
in too great a degree adapted. A large class 
are taught less to think than tu shine. If they 
glitter, it matters little whether it be the glitter 
\of gilding or of gold. 


If any community exhibits, in the collective 
character of its females, an exception to these 
remarks, it is, | think, exhibited amongst the 
Society of Friends. Within the last twenty- 
five years, the public have had many opportu- 
nities of observing the intellectual condition of 
Quaker women. The public have not been 
dazzled. Who would wishit? But they have 


| seen intelligence, sound sense, considerateness, 


discretion. ‘They have seen these qualities in| 
a degree, and with an approach to universality | 
of diffusion, that is not found in any other class | 
of women, asaclass. ‘There are indeed few | 
or no authors amongst them; the Quakers are | 
not a writing people. If they were, there is no} 
reason to doubt that the intelligence and dis-| 
cretion which are manifested by their women’s | 
actions and conversation, would be exhibited | 
in their books. Unhappily, some of the causes 
which have produced these qualities are not 


\in that economy of the Society, by which its 
| women have an extensive and a separate share 
jin the internal administration of its affairs. In 
\the exercises of this administration, they are 
|almost inevitably taught to think and to judge. 
If, then, we were wise enough to regard wo- 
;}men, and if women were wise enough to re- 
l vard themselves, with that real practical re- 
|spect to which they are entitled; and if the 
| education they received was such as that re- 
\spect would dictate, we might hereafter have 
,occasion to say, not as itis now said, that “ in 
| England, women are queens,”’ but something 
| higher and greater. We might say, that in 
‘every thing social, intellectual and religious, 
|\they were fit to co-operate with man, and to] 
| cheer and assist him in his endeavours to pro-| 
|mote his own happiness and the happiness of 
ihis family, his country, and the worid.—- From 
| Essays on the Principles of Morality, by Jo- 
jnathan Dymond. 


From the fifteenth report of the American Asylum 

\for Deaf and Dumb, at Hartford, it appears that the} 
| number of pupils now in the institution is 123. For- 
|mer pupils 250 ; so that 373 of this unfortunate class 
| of persons have enjoyed the privileges of this excel- 
jlent charity. Of those now in the asylum, fifteen 
only are supported by their friends ; the expenses of 
37 are defrayed by Massachusetts ; of 29 by Connec- 
ticut ; of 20 by Vermont ; of 13 by New Hampshire ; 
and of 9 by Maine. Of those who have left the in- 
stitution, 96 were supported by their friends. 


BY MARY HOWITT 


There’s not a flower upon the hill, 
There’s not a leaf upon the tree ; 
The summer-bird hath left its bough, 
Bright child of sunshine, singing now 

In spicy lands beyond the sea, 


There’s silence in the harvest field, 
And blackness in the mountain-glen, 
And cloud that will not pass away 
From the hill-tops for many a day ; 
And stillness round the homes of men 


The old tree hath an older look ; 

The lonesome place is yet more dreary , 
They go not now, the young and old, 
Slow wandering on by wood and wold ; 
The air is damp, the winds are cold ; 

And summer-paths are wet and weary 


The drooping year is in the wane, 

No longer floats the thistle down ; 
‘The crimson heath is wan and sere ; 
The sedge hangs withering by the mere, 

And the broad fern is rent and brown 


The owl] sits huddling by himself, 

The cold has pierced his body through ; 
The patient cattle hang their head ; 
The deer are ’neath their winter shed 
The ruddy squirrel’s in his bed, 

And each small thing within its burrow 


In rich men’s halls the fire is piled, 
And ermine robes keep out the weather , 
In poor men’s buts the fire is low, 
Through broken panes the keen winds blow, 
And old and young are cold together 


Oh, Poverty is disconsolate !— 

Its pains are many, its foes are strong 
The rich man, in his jovial cheer, 
Wishes ’twas winter through the year ; 
The poor man, ’mid his wants profound, 
With all his little children round, 

Prays God that winter be not long 


One silent night hath passed, and, lo ! 
How beautiful the earth is now ! 

All aspect of decay is gone, 

The hills have put.their vesture on, 
And clothed is the forest bough 


Say not, ’tis an unlovely time! 

Turn to the wide, white waste thy view , 
Turn to the silent hills that rise 
In their cold beauty to the skies ; 

And to those skies intensely blue 


Silent, not sad, the scene appeareth 
And fancy, like a vagrant breeze, 

Ready a-wing for flight, doth go 

To the cold northern land of snow, 
Beyond the icy Orcades. 


The land of ice, the land of snow, 

‘The land that hath no summer-bowers 
Where never living creature stood, 
The wild, dim, polar solitude, 

How different from this land of ours 


Walk now amongst the forest trees,— 
Said’st thou that they were stripped and bare 
Each heavy bough is bending down 
With snowy leaves and flowers—the crown 
Which winter regally doth wear. 


Tis well :—thy summer-garden ne’er 
Was lovelier with its birds and flowers, 

Than is this silent place of snow, 

With feathery branches drooping low, 
Wreathing around thee shadowy bowers 


’Tis night! Oh now come forth to gaze 


Upon the heavens, intense and bright ! 
Look on yon myriad worlds, and say, 
Though beauty dwelleth with the day, 

Is not God manifest by night ’ 
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Thou that createst all! Thou fountain 
Of our sun’s light—who dwellest far 
From man, beyond the farthest star, 

Yet ever present ; who dost heed 

Our spirits in their human need, 

We bless thee, Father, that we are / 


We bless Thee for our inward life ; 
For its immortal date decreeing ; 
For that which comprehendeth thee, 


cement of its own providing; and because 
these things will not mix, they spend a fruitless 
labour about it all their days. But if the 
foundation be of grace, it is not at all of works, 
for otherwise grace is no more grace. 

But does not this tend to licentiousness ? 
Does not this render the mortification of sin, 





sation of redness, our eyes are affected four hundred 
and eighty-two millions of millions of times; of yel- 
owness, bve hundred and forty-two millions of mil- 
lions of times ; and of violet, seven hundred and seven 
millions of millions of times per second? Do not these 
things sound more like the ravings of madmen than 
the sober conclusions of people in their senses? They 
are, nevertheless, conclusions to which any one may 


most certainly arrive, who will only be at the trouble 


dw 1G id! Yea.| sag ae 
and good works, needless? God forbid! Yea,| of examining the chain of reasaning by which they 


A spark of thy divinity, this is the only way to order them aright to} have been obtained —Christian Observer, May 1831. 
Which is the being of our being ! the glory of God! Have we nothing to do ame 
We bless Thee for this bounteous earth ; but to lay the foundation? Yes, all our days - For “The Friend 
For its increase—for corn and wine ; we are to build upon it, when it is surely and , 
For forest-oaks, for mountain-rills, firmly laid, and these are the means of our THE MARTYRS. 
“= 8 es thi edification. ‘The soul that would come to so-| Justin Martyr was born at Neapolis, form- 
eS ee lid peace, must lay aside all former endeavours,| erly called Sichem, a city of Samaria, in Pa- 
The earth is thine, and it thou keepest, not in point of performance, but of reliance.|lestine. Lager in the pursuit of truth, he stu- 
, That man may labour not in vain ; It must cordially admit the grace of the Gos-| died the systems of philosophy then taught, 
Thou giv’st the non the grain, the tree ; pel, and feel a deep sense that, in itself, it has} under several masters, first a Stoic, then a 
Seed-time and harvest come from Thee, ; , pa ; : 
The essty ond the latter rela ' nothing for which an interest in its promises| Peripatetic, next a Pythagorean, and lastly a 
oy oul be obtained, but that all is of mere grace} Platonic, whose sentiments he preferred to all 
The earth is thine—the summer earth ; through Jesus Christ. Other foundation can) others, until he became acquainted with the 


Fresh with the dews, with sunshine bright ; 
With golden clouds in evening hours, 
With singing birds and balmy flowers, 
Creatures of beauty and delight. 


The earth is thine—the teeming earth ; 
In the rich, bounteous time of seed, 

When man goes forth in joy to reap, 

And gathers up his garnered heap, 
Against the time of storm and need. 


The earth is thine—when days are dim, 
And leafless stands the stately tree ; 

When from the north the fierce winds blow, 

When falleth fast the mantling snow ;— 
The earth pertaineth still to Thee ; 


The earth is thine—thy creature, man ! 
Thine are all worlds, all suns that shine ; 
Darkness and light, and life and death ; 
Whate’er all space inhabiteth— 
Creator! Father! all are thine! 


For * The Friend.” 


= ; } 
In these days, when the foundation is so 


dishonoured, would not this extract be of ser- 


vice in stirring up the pure mind by way of| 


remembrance ? 


A. B.C. 
The Ground of Acceptance with God. 


Our foundation in dealing with God, is 
Christ alone—tmere grace and pardon through 
him; our building is universal obedience, as 
the fruit of that faith by which we have re- 
ceived the atonement, There are often great 
mistakes in this matter, which bring great 
perplexity to the souls of men. Some are all 
their days laying the foundation, and never 
able to build upon it with any comfort to 
themselves, or usefulness to others. The rea- 
son is, they will be mixing with the foundation, 
stones that are fit only for the superstructure ; 
they will be bringing their obedience, duties, 
and the mortification of sins, to the foundation. 


‘These are precious stones to build with, but | 
unfit to be laid as the foundation—that, as! 


was said, is the mere grace of God through a 
Mediator. Here the soul must rest all its 
hopes of eternal life, without the consideration 
of any thing in itself, but that it is sinful and 
obnoxious to divine justice. This it finds to 
be difficult, and would gladly have something 
of its own to mix with it. It cannot tell how 


to fix these foundation stones, without some 


| and a stranger to peace. 


no man lav. Depart not hence until this be| sublime truths of Christianity, which he em- 
done: cease not an earnest endeavour with| braced as “ the only certain and useful philo- 
your own heart to acquiesce in the righteous-| sophy.” 
ness of God, both in your condemnation as a|__‘It is a strong recommendation to the religion 
sinner, and your justification as a believer in| of the gospel, that while its principles and pre- 
Jesus. If you have been engaged in any other|cepts are so simple as to be adapted to the 
way, that is, for the pardon of sin by some en-| meanest capacity, they are yet so pure and 
deavours of your own, it is not unlikely, but|sublime as to present the highest attractions 
that you are filled with the fruit of your own|to the most cultivated and powerful minds. 
doings, going about in a state of uncertainty,| Hence we find, that where men of great ta- 
Return hither,| lents have corJially embraced the doctrines of 
bring this foundation-work to a blessed issue ;| the Christian faith, and sincerely devoted them- 
and when that is accomplished, up and be do-| selves to those virtuous habits which it incul- 
ing. Carefully distinguish between the found-| cates, they have derived from it more real 
ation and superstructure, the righteousness of|enlargement of heart, more substantial and 
Christ, and the obedience of the Christian.| permanent enjoyment, than from all the pur- 
Let each be attended to in its proper place ;| suits of science or literature. The truth of 
then God is glorified, and the soul is saved| these observations was fully exemplified in the 
both from present and eternal misery. case of Justin. In his discourse with Trypho, 
| Copied from “The Christian Intelligencer." | @ Jew, he gives an account of his conversion 
oa to the Christian faith, of which the following 
is an abstract. While walking in a solitary 
The following is extracted from Herschell’s| place on the sea shore, he met an aged man, 
| Discourse of Natural Philosophy, a late work,| of venerable aspect and dignified carriage, with 
| highly commended for extent and variety of] whom he commenced an interesting conversa- 
| condensed information. 


tion respecting the Platonic philosophy. Jus- 
tin asserted it to be the only true way of at- 
taining the knowledge of God and arriving at 
happiness. Ifis aged and grave companion 


dred and ninety-two thousand miles ; and would there-| ¢qntroverted this assertion, and instructed him 
fore perform the tour of the world in about the same 


time that it requires to wink with our eyelids, and in} who were the most likely persone to guide him 
much less time than a swift runner occupies in taking | ! his search after truth. He informed him, 
a single stride? What mortal can be made to believe,|that long before the reputed philosophers 
without demonstration, that the sun is almost a mil-| whose works Justin had studied, there had been 
| lion times larger than the earth; and that although £9! certain blessed and holy men, servants of God, 
| remote from us that a cannon ball shot directly to-|. teed by his Spirit. who hed foeetold th 
jwards it, and maintaining its full speed, would be| inspired by his Spirit, Who had foretold things 
twenty years in reaching it, it affects the earth by its | which had since come to pass, and declared 
| attraction in an inappreciable instant of time? Who} the truth to the world. That their writings 
| would not ask for demonstration, when told that a| still extant. and would inform him of 
| gnat’s wing, in its ordinary flight, beats many hun-| things which it highly c med hi 
\dred times in a second; or that there exist animated| ™@"y things which it highly concerned him to 
jand regularly organized beings, many thousands of| know respecting the religion of Christ. In 
. these books, they set forth the character of 
God, the great Creator of all things, and pub- 


What mere assertion will make any man believe 
| that in one second of time, in one beat of the pendu- 
|lum of a clock, a ray of light travels over one hun- 


} 
| 


were 


| whose bodies laid close together would not extend an 
inch? But what are these to the astonishing truths} 
which modern optical inquiries have disclosed ; which lished his Son Jesus Christ as the Redeemer 
| teach us that every point of a medium through which 


a ray of light passes, is affected with a succession of and Saviour of the world, and that the mighty 
periodical movements, regularly occurring at equal in-| Miracles which they wrought, as well as the ac- 
tervals, no less than five hundred millions of times in a] curacy with which their prophecies were ac 
single second: that it is by such movements, commu- complished, placed the truth of what they 
nicated to the nerves of our eyes, that we see: nay h of 

$s **| taught beyond the reach of controversy. The 


more, that it is the difference in the frequency of their} ~. | —_* ” : 
recurrence which affects us with the sense of the di-| Pious father concluded his discourse with this 


versity of colour—that, for instance, acquiring the sen-|injunction: “ But as for thyself, above al! 
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things, pray that the gates of light may be set’ proving the excellency and divine authority of 


open to thee; for these are things not fully the religion of Christ, and demonstrating the 
discerned and understood, unless God and |unreasonableness and cruelty of punishing men 


Christ shall give to man the knowledge of|on the sole ground of their attachment to it.| 


them.”’ | Nor was his labour without success. 

The effect of this interview was to inspire|nus Pius, who was one of the most mild and 
Justin with an ardent desire to become ac-| generous of all tke Roman emperors, soon af- 
quainted with those sacred books which had | ter issued an order, which put a stop to violent 
been so highly recommended to him. Nor | measures of persecution. In this document, 
was his search in vain. The subject mat-| which is preserved, and which was published 
ters of which they treated were of a charac-|at Ephesus, in the common assembly of Asia, 
ter so far surpassing in sublimity and import-|he reminds the pagans, that it was the con- 
ance all the miserable theories of the systems|cern of the gods to take care of their own 
he had before studied, that the books of the/ worship; that by oppressing and vexing the 
Prophets could not but engage the closest | Christians under the false charge of atheism, 
attention, and elicit an acknowledgement of 
their truth from such a mind as Justin’s. | 
And when he beheld the unexampled purity | lamities occurred, they discovered far less pa- 
which marked the lives of the Christians, the|tience and magnanimity than the people whom 
fortitude and patient resignation with which |they vilified and injured; that in future they 
they met death, though every where calumni-|should not be molested, unless they made 
ated, and charged with the vilest crimes, he|some attempt against the state of the Roman 
became convinced that the religion which|empire ; and finally, that if any should accuse 
could enable men so to live, amid a corrupt|/them merely because they were Christians, 
and licentious people, where sensual indul- | the accused should be discharged, and the in- 
gences were not only tolerated, but encou-|former punished. I have given the substance 
raged, and thus contentedly to die, under the|of the public letter which this wise and tem- 


they only confirmed them in their principles ; 
that when earthquakes and other general ca- 





fury and torments of persecutors, must indeed |perate sovereign sent forth, because if, as is} 
be of divine origin, and superior to any thing | generally believed, the efforts of our apologist! 


he had before known. 


he, “even while yet detained under the Plato- |ceive that he rendered a most important ser-| 


nic institutions, when I heard the Christians | vice to the Christian cause. 


traduced and reproached, and yet fearlessly ‘“* After this, Eusebius affirms, that Justin 


meeting death, and boldly enduring all those} went to Ephesus, probably to carry the em- 
things which are accounted most dreadful to |peror’s edict to the common council of Asia, 
human nature, I concluded with myself, it was|and there, during two days, he held a dispute 
impossible those men should wallow in vice,|with Trypho, a learned Jew. The arguments 


and be carried away with the love of pleasure. |used in this debate are preserved in his dia- 
For what man that is a slave to self-gratifica- | logue, which has come down to our own time. 
tion can cheerfully bid death welcome, when| “After Justin’s return to Rome, he had 
he knows it must put a period to all his de-| many disputes with Crescens, 2 pagan philo- 
lights? Surely he would rather prolong his|sopher, whom Tatian describes as a degraded 
life by evading his adversaries, and concealing |slave of the most vicious passions, and a bit- 
himself from the magistrates.” ter, implacable enemy to the Christians. The 

The change in his religious views, as might Second Apology of Justin was presented to 
naturally be expected, excited considerable | Marcus Antoninus. This emperor had the 
surprise and acrimony among his pagan asso- character of a great philosopher, and both the 
ciates. lancient and modern historians have been pro- 

“To vindicate himself, and maintain the fuse in his praise; but he displayed neither 


cause he had espoused, he wrote a discourse ‘equity nor moderation to those who abandoned | 


for them, in the commencement of which he \2%4 opposed the absurdities and gross idola- 
speaks to this effect:—‘Think not, O ye/|tries of the reigning superstition. A professed 
Greeks, that I have rashly, and without deli- |5toic himself, it was surely with an ill grace 


Antoni-| 


‘¢ or my part,’ says|contributed to produce it, every one must per-| 


| 

|ableness of his religion; upon which the go- 
bpmew inquired in what kind of learning and 
‘discipline he had been educated. He told 
him, that he had endeavoured to understand all 
| kinds of discipline, and had tried all methods 
|of learning, but finding satisfaction in none of 
| them, he at last had found rest in the Christian 
|dectrine, however fashionable it was to des- 
| pise it. * Wretch! replies the indignant ma- 
| gistrate, ‘art thou then captivated with that 
| religion?’ *I am,’ says Justin ; ‘I follow the 
| Christians and their doctrine is right.” ‘What 
|is their doctrine?’ * It isthis: we believe the 
one only God to be the Creator of all things, 
visible and invisible ; and we confess our Lord 
Jesus Christ to be the Son of God, foretold by 
the prophets ; and that he is now the Saviour, 
teacher, and master, of all those who are duly 
submissive to his instruction, and that he will 
hereafter be the judge of mankind.’ ‘The go- 
vernor then pronounced the sentence : * As to 
those who refuse to sacrifice to the gods and 
obey the imperial edicts, let them be fivst 
scourged, and then beheaded, according to the 
laws.’ The martyrs rejoiced, and blessed God, 
and soon after sealed their testimouy with their 
blood.” 


Justin was sound in all the essential articles 
| of the Christian faith, and fearlessly maintained, 


’ 


jagainst the attacks of his opponents, the divi- 
jnity of Christ, the redemption effected by his 
| sufferings and death, and the necessity of the 
holy Spirit's influence, to enlighten and sanctify 
the mind. The love of truth was predomi- 
nant in their heart—for this he cheerfuly sacri- 
ficed all worldly considerations and pleasures, 
and for this he willingly laid down his life. As 
a writer, he wanted neither learning nor viva- 
city, though sometimes deficient in the con- 
nection and arrangement of his ideas. His 
manly decision and ingenuous frankness, are 
sometimes enlivened with sprightliness and 
poignancy. In his first Apology to the em- 
peror he says, 

* We desire a fair trial, and no favour; if 
we be guilty, punish us ; if innocent, protect 
us. We do not desire you to punish our ca- 
lumniators ; their own wickedness and igno- 
rance is punishment enough.” 

The following passage contains a forcible 
| description, closed with a fine illustration :— 


«“ We are slain with the sword, we are cru- 


beration, departed from the rites of your reli- 
gion; for I could find nothing in it really sa- 
cred, and worthy of the divine acceptance. 
The matters among you, as your poets have 
ordered them, are monuments of nothing but 
madness and intemperance ; and aman can no 
sooner apply himself to the most learned 
among you for instruction, than he will be en- 


ithat he termed the heroic constancy with which! cified, we are cast to the wild beasts, we are 
|Christians endured torture and death, ‘ mere| bound with chains, tortured and burned; and 
\stubbornness and obstinacy.” | yet we are not only constant to our pro- 

“ Under such an emperor, Crescens and fession, but we increase and multiply; the 
other adversaries of the church soon found| More we are persecuted and destroyed, the 
means of wreaking their vengeance. Justin| more are added to our number. As a vine by 
and six of his companions were apprehended, | being pruned and cut close, puts forth new 
and brought before Rusticus tke prefect, the| Shoots and bears a greater abundance of fruit, 


tangled in a thousand difficulties, and lost in a|former tutor of Marcus, who acknowledges, | 8° it is with us, who are the vine which God 


maze of inextricable confusion.’ 


“ About the beginning of the reign of Anto-| was obliged to him, particularly for teaching| 


in his first book of Meditations, how much he 


and his Christ have planted.” 
“The change which took place in those who 


ninus Pius, he fixed his habitation at Rome ;|him to be of a placable and forgiving temper.| abandoned paganism at that time, and became 


there strenuously employing himself to defend 
and promote the cause of Christianity, both by 


refuting the monstrous notions with which | 


Marcion and other heretics endeavoured to 
corrupt the true religion, and by repelling the 
unfounded calumnies of the heathen. He pre- 
sented an Apology to the emperor and senate, 


iv 


| 


his is one instance, among thousands, which 
prove that it is possible for a man to be 
\strongly impressed with many fine ideas of mo- 


rality, and still remain an inflexible enemy to| 


the gospel. Rusticus undertook to persuade 
Justin to obey the gods, and comply with the 
emperor’s edicts. Justin defended the reason- 


Christians, is given in so comprehensive and 
‘admirable a manner in the subsequent extract 
from his Apology, that it must not be omitted. 

* We, who formerly delighted in impurity, 
| have now embraced a life of the strictest chas- 
tity. We, who once used magic arts, now 
| consecrate ourselves to the uncreated God. 
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We, who formerly loved riches above all things, leisure, and property, who love and relish di- 
now have our possessions in common, and li-| vine truth, may subserve the interests of reli- 
berally provide for the indigent. We, who! gion, in some cases, more effectually by the 
formerly hated, and even destroyed our fellow | press than they could do by the pulpit; for 
creatures, and wou!d not perform the common) their reasonings, appeals, and expostulations, 
offices of hospitality for those of a different} will have less prejudice to encounter. The 
tribe, now, since the appearance of Christ,| honourable Robert Boyle, though often press- 
live cordially together, and join in earnest} ed to take holy orders, uniformly refused, from 
prayer for our enemies. ‘Those who unjustly|a conviction that he could advance the cause 
hate us, we endeavour, by the gentlest persua-| of Christianity better in a private station, than 
sives, to convert, that they, fashioning their| by assuming the profession of a clergyman. 
lives by the holy precepts of Christ, may pos-| Oh, that God may raise up many from the opu- 
sess the same comfortable hope of enjoying the| lent and educated classes, who, following the 
like happiness with ourselves. A Christian| example of Justin and Boyle, shall stand forth 
must not lift up his hand in resistance, nor imi-| the able, undaunted champions of divine truth, 
tate the tyranny of the wicked; but aeons the patterns and active promoters of genuine 
by patience and meekness, to convert his ene-| piety, the liberal supporters and patrons of 
mies from violence and wrong. And numer-| every valuable institution, the friends and un- 
ous are the instances we could exhibit of the| wearied benefactors of mankind !”’ 
powerful effect produced by such conduct. 
Many have been converted from violence and 
oppression, by observing the patience of their| 
Christian neighbours, or the meekness of such} 
as they chanced to travel with, or their honesty | es “yon 
and fidelity in ali their transactions.’ ing vol. 2d 7 Friends’ Family Library, lately 
“ While our apologist was conscious of su-| published by 'T’. Kite, I have selected one which 
perior abilities, and constantly receiving harsh| '§ well calculated to please those who admire 
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treatment from his adversaries, he manifests a| ‘ riginality of nae and force of expression, 
hile the weighty counsel which it imparts, | 


|W 
Who T. F.) 





For “ The Friend.” 


From Kendall's collection of “ Letters, writ- 
ten by divers Friends deceased,”’ and constitut- 


tility. Ofthis we have had forewarning in the 


/account given us of his deceiving her who was 


the mother of all living ; and his subtility is so 
great, that John in the Revelation tells us, 
** He deceived the whole world.” 

Has my friend thought enough of these 
things as warnings to us ? 
to us. 


I say as warnings 
Is my friend brought to be enough on 
his guard against this mighty enemy of ours? 
An adversary who, when poor man in his 
fallen state is visited, that he might obtain a 
higher and happier station, is ever endeavour- 
ing to keep him down in sin and misery, and 
from rising into the redeemed state. And 
when by joining in with divine visitations, men 
are raised and stationed to be as the stars of 
heaven, (but not fixed ones,) how alarming is 
our enemy described and represented to us as 


_a great red dragon, having seven heads and 
|ten horns, and seven crowns upon his heads, 
,and as drawing such down from heaven, and 


casting them to the earth again, and this by his 
tail, when perhaps he was thought gone by, 
by such. He may make it his business to busy 
us about the final lot of men, in the matter 
hinted in the last page of the pamphlet thou 
desiredst my opinion of: and this certainly 
suits his purpose better than our attending to 
that power that would bruise his head, and 


{entitles itto a serious perusal. 


spirit of unaffected humility and meekness, a! 
was, | am unable to determine, but apart from 


readiness to forgive, and a solicitude to secure 
that rare but noble triumph, which results from} sas | evid fd lig 7 
seca naia dedi aaed \the internal evidence of deep religious expe- 
overcoming evil with good. “aarp ag at I ; 5 “a 
“ From none did he receive more bitter af-| ence Which the letter bears, the reputation 
fronts and fierce opposition than from the Jews; of John Kendall, as a discreet collector, is 
yet he tells Trypho, that he heartily prayed for, sufficient warrant that the writer was of res- 
d - pe ¢ ¢ . ; ‘ r Socie , >nds. 
them, and all other enemies, that they might | Ponsible standing in the Society of Friends 


repent, and, ceasing to blaspheme Christ, might) R. 
believe in him, and be saved from eternal ven-) Brentford, 6th Mo. 11th, 1770. 


geance at his second appearance ; thatthough) Dear Frrenp,—My earnest desire for thy 
they were accustomed solemnly to curse Chris-| welfare will hardly suffer me to rest, because 
tians in their synagogues, yet they made no) of thy imminent danger. I consider thee as 
other return than this: * You are our brethren;| one mercifully favoured with another divine 
we beseech you, own and obey the truth of visitation ; that thou mayst reap the advan- 
God.’ In his Apology to the emperor and se-| tage of it is my concern, but that thou art in 
nate, he concludes by saying: * 1 have no more) the way to lose it is my greatest fear; as | 
to add, but to observe, that we shall strive to! purpose to satisfy thy mind the right way, and 
the utmost, and earnestly pray, that all meu} not offend thee, | shall endeavour to give thee 
throughout the world may he blessed with) sufficient reasons why | thus write. When it 
the knowledge and enjoyment of the truth.’ | pleaseth: God in his great mercy first to favour 

‘He was the first Christian from the apos-| our minds in a particular manner, it is expect- 
tles’ days, who added, to an unquestionable| ed, and justly, because really necessary, that 
zeal and love for the gospel, the character of a| our minds should be steadily and strongly turn- 
man of learning and philosophy. His early| ed to that good with which we are so visited ; 
habits were retained, and yet were consecrated} consequently turned inwards, much inwards, 
to the service of God. ‘This man should not/and again as much from all other things, not 
be suspected of unreasonable impulses and fan- only from things without, which as it were 
cies. He examined various sects and systems} press upon or into our notice, but also from 
to find out God, and in God true felicity. He|the workings of our own mind about such 
tried and found them all wanting; he sought/things as may be naturally agreeable to us, 
him in the gospel; he found him there: he} from the cast or natural turn of our minds, or 
confessed him ; he gave up every thing to him: | the present state we may be in. Now as we 
he was satisfied with his choice, and died in| have been thus graciously regarded by the best 
serenity. of all beings, to bring us to embrace that which 

«The house of Justin was open for the in- is unden‘ably good, and to redeem us from all 
struction of all who consulted him, but he ne-| evil, in order to our happiness, so we have a 


ver took upon him the office of a pastor or| dreadful enemy who is ever endeavouring our 
teacher in the church. 


give him an ipfluence with some persons, and, sume, had proper notice in holy writ. Now 


certain facilities of doing good, which would as this apollyon or destroyer is not allowed in| and do another by us. 


_| awful sanctions of religion ? 


| bring him shortly under our feet. [ am sure 
(my friend will allow me to ask a few questions ; 
and first, what good can it do to weaken the 
In the second 
place, who, besides this deceiver, will under- 
take to remove the great gulf which God has 
30 fixed, that there is no passing from state to 
State? Luke xvi. 26. 

“ [| pray thee therefore, Father, that thou 
wouldst send him to my father’s house, for I 
have five brethren, that he may testify unto 
them, lest they also come into this place of 
torment.” Verse 27 and 28. Upon which I 
observe, this last request on behalf of his bre- 
‘thren, seems manifestly grounded on all hopes 
for himself being cut off ; and if his request had 
been granted, | am persuaded that the fixed- 
ness of this great gulf would not have been 
forgotten, but have been testified of to his 
brethren. 

* Thou shalt not be punished eternally for 
thy sins here:’’ “Ye shall not surely die,”’ 
manifestly was and is designed to lessen our 
dread of breaking the divine command, and 
therefore by whom we may easily judge. As 
I believe the Scriptures that say, “ No man 
knoweth the Father but the Son, and he to 
| whom the Son revealeth him,” thou wilt, I 
trust, approve my preferring the knowledge of 
God through Jesus Christ, before any idea that 
|1 can merely as a man form of him. I have 
thought sometimes that the perfect purity of 


.the divine Being, and his knowing ‘ who are 


his,’ is our security in point of happiness on 


observance of his law ; and on this bottom it 
|is that the righteous have reason to “ rejoice 


Take 


at the remembrance of his holiness.” 


In this, he perhaps ruin, by drawing our minds from good and| away the holiness of the divine Being, and all 
acted wisely, as his station and habits might so into evil; of this evil spirit we have, I pre-| 


(our security for happiness is lost: for upon 
‘that supposition, he might say one thing to us, 
We must then, in the 


have been lost, had he been invested with the our present probationary state to act by force, | first place, for our own security, establish the 
ecclesiastical character. Men of education, his way of working our destruction is by sub-| perfect purity of the divine Being; and must 





THE FRIEND. 


| . ° . - | 
not his love of that which is good, and hatred|of the danger of going without him. This 
of that which is evil, infinitely exceed ours | | keeps a man much at home, and to the great 
Shall we then measure his rewards and pun-| business of inward deep experience, and makes 


The lamentable prevailing vice of drinking 
ardent spirits, and the unlawful use or occu- 
pation of the first day of the week, were both 


ishments by our little love of good, and I fear,| him cautious, exceedingly cautious, of rambling] subjects which occupied the meeting’s atten- 


greatly fear, too little hatred of evil, and espe- | abroad into speculations, where there are 
cially of that evil to which we may be most) labyrinths, which must perplex, and in which 
inclined ? and here I cannot but endeavour) it is easy for the human mind, without the 
to lay open the old and still grand deceiver. | divine guide, to be lost, utterly lost. 

I have often thought men magnify the mercy) 
of God in the wrong place, (if 1 may so ex-| 
press myself) for can any thing be a plainer) 
snare of the enemy of man than to set him to) 
magnify the mercy of God in some future por-| 
tion of eternity ? Thinking of his mercy to be 
extended then, naturally lessens our fear now 1" 
and this is obtaining a point the enemy has| 
ever aimed at, and how much and how often 
he works this way, few men have well wt 
sidered. 


TT: F. 


THE FRIEND. 


nee HTH Ons, iy 1831. 


A friend has obligingly placed in our hands 
a letter received by him from a respectable 
correspondent in London, giving an interesting 
account of the yearly meeting there, which, 


But there is mercy with the Lord now, that} commencing its sittings on the 18th, closed on 


the 27th of the 5th month last. It is spoken of 
as a large gathering, * though I think,” says 


he may be feared, that is, he still has mercy on 
us, that we may learn to fear him. Think- 
ing of his mercy now, is good, because it has a/the letter, “ not strikingly so compared with 
good effect upon us ; when the serpent began| former years.” Among the variety of impor- 
to tempt Eve, it is observable his first attempt} tant concerns which came under consideration, 
was to lessen her fear of breaking the com-|“ in the review that was taken of the state of 
mand of God to her. As I am principally} Society after the answers to the queries were 
concerned to put thee very strictly on thy | gone through, the situation of small meetings 
guard against thy enemy and mine, I must say claimed attention, many of which, under cir- 
he will, I know he will, use every infernal en-|cumstances satisfactorily explained, appeared 
deavour to keep thee from a close attention of|to have been several times omitted, and others 
soul to the quickening spirit which has visited| altogether dropped ; a feeling of lamentation 
us, to redeem and quicken out of the fall ;| was prevalent as well as of sympathy for the 
mind, my beloved friend, oh mind, I beseech| solitary few who are scattered here and there ; 
thee, this quickening redeeming spirit. | am|yetit was not considered that these were evi- 
sure, (though in common I do not love to be| dences of our numerical declension, but rather 
positive) yet in this point I must say I am sure,| the result of Friends more and more withdraw- 
thy everlasting happiness depends upon it ; and! ing from country life, and finding occupation 
this thy adversary knows, and will, if possible, | in towns.” 
prevent, by drawing away thy attention from! The Society’s ancient testimony against 
the Lord’ s good spirit, which thou hast at times) tithes and other ecclesiastical demands, was a 
felt, and known also what he has appeared | subject which gained large attention; and a 
inwardly for. lively exercise pervaded the meeting, that 
Now in the course of what I have to say to| Friends might be found especially faithful 
my friend, being brought to speak of the quic k-| herein in this day, when, perhaps more than at} 
ening spirit, if [ am not greatly mistaken, here! any former period i in modern times, such im 
we are brought to the very foundation of reli- positions are called in question; at the same 
gion, in point of experience ; for, according | time members were cautioned, that while 
to the best authority, “ the spirit of truth is | noble simplicity and firmness, they adhered to 
to be our guide into all truth ;”’ and as I am our testimonies, they should avoid any partici- 
fully convinced in my own mind, that religion | pation in the popular clamour of the day. 
cannot be understood but by experience, so it; “One sitting of the yearly meeting was 
seems proper for all who read of the Spirit of| pretty much occupied with the anti-slavery 
truth in the holy Scriptures, rightly to consider! subject, and some other matters connected 
what they do feel or experience in their own! with it. A further grant [by voluntary con- 
hearts of those operations of the holy Spirit) tribution] to Friends of North Carolina was 
described therein. 1 must not stay now to|agreed upon, to enable them to remove the 
enumerate these descriptions ; but say here| coloured people under their care to free states. 
every man is, in the first place, referred to ood Friends seemed disposed to encourage one 
reason comes in its proper place, and loudly|slavery, hopeful in the apprehension that the 
and strongly pronounces, as surely as the mind| work was making progress. ‘The situation of 
of man is favoured with so excellent a prin-| the aborigines of the British colonies, especi- 
ciple, “ it must be minded, it must be kept to, |ally those of Australia, claimed some notice as 
it must in religious things be preferred to} | objects of compassion for their sufferings from 


every thing.” And he that is firmly brought | oppressive settlers ; and I was ready to say, a 


to believe 1 in this divine principle of truth, and| burst of indignation escaped, (but Friends, 
properly to regard it, is brought to practise 


what long ago was a truth delivered to the 
world, ‘“‘ He that believeth maketh not haste ;’ 

and I may add, but waits for his guide in whom 
he has believed, being properly apprehensive 


though strong in expression, were temperate) 
when they heard of the attempts to supplant 
’|the poor Cherokees, the particulars of which 
were received from the meeting for sufferings 
of Philadelphia.” 


= 


own feelings of the principle we profess—then | janother to perseverance in the abolition 


tion. 


The committee appointed last year to visit 
the quarterly meetings, reported progress, 
were continued, and encouraged to extend the 
visit to Ireland. 

On the reading of the American epistles, 
and other information which reached the 
meeting, a subscription was recommended 
throughout the yearly meeting, in aid of the 
funds of their transatlantic brethren for fur- 

nishing a supply of Bibles, Friends’ books, 
school books, as well as to assist in fitting up 
meeting houses, within those parts of the 
American yearly meetings where assistance 
may be needed. 

Several other subjects which came under 
discussion are mentioned, some of which were 
referred for consideration next year. From 
the general contents of the letter, the encour- 
aging inference may be deduced, that the gra- 
cious Head of the church was pleased to be 
present in the deliberations, producing in the 
minds of Friends, a harmonious concern for the 
prosperity of truth, the maintenance of our 
Christian testimonies in their ancient purity, 
and for the extension of the kingdom of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ throughout the 

earth. 

The attendance of a number of Friends who 
have performed religious visits to this country, 
and who are greatly endeared to many here. 
is mentioned in the letter. 


It is further mentioned, that our friend Eliza- 
beth Robson was set at liberty by the select 
yearly meeting, to perform a religious visit to 
some parts of the continent of Europe, and 
that, in pursuance of this prospect, with her 
husband, she had left London, in the steam 
packet, for Calais. Also, that James Back- 
house obtained the approbation of the same 
meeting, to enter upon his arduous prospect of 


“| paying a visit, in the love of the gospel, to the 


settlements in New Holland, for which country 
he expected to embark, as soon as he was sup- 
plied with a suitable companion, which, it was 
believed, would be provided without muct 
delay. 


In reference to the two excellent selections. 
(furnished by different hands,) “The ground 
of acceptance with God,” and “* Woman,”’ we 
would take occasion to express the wish, that 
more of our friends and subscribers were dis- 
posed, in like manner, to put their judgment 
and good taste in requisition, for the benefit of 
our columns. Well written original articles. 
it is true, are at all times particularly welcome ; 
but these require an effort, for which the best 
qualified are not always prepared, when, or 
the other hand, it is an easy task, for every one 
in the habit of reading, to mark and copy out 
striking passages; and these, either accompa- 
nied with a few introductory remarks, or with- 
out, add to the variety and interest of a public 
journal, in proportion to the number of con- 
tributors and the consequent varying shades of 
mind and character. 





